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A Testimony from our Monthly Meeting at Tot- 
tenham, held the 25th day of 11th month, 
1720, concerning our deceased Friend ALIcE 
Hayes; with an account of -somé_of her dying 
sayings, which were brought into thig Meeting. 


Our dear and well-beloved friend Alice Hayes, 
was born of honest parents, at Rickmansworth, 
in Hertfordshire, in the year 1657, who educated | 
and brought her up in the profession of the 
church of England, as appears by her own ac- 
count. 

It pleased the Lord to make known his truth 
to her, about the year 1680, by that servant of | 
the Lord, whose name was Elizabeth Stamper, | 
sister to Francis Stamper: she was called forth 
into the work of the Ministry, and concerned to | 
visit the churches in several] parts of this nation, 
and divers have been reached and convinced | 
through her Ministry: as also she travelled 





through Holland, into Germany as far as Fred- | 


ericstadt, and had excellent service; and many 
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were reached and tendered by her Ministry, it 
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quietly departed this life likealamb. But during 
the time of her sickness, she gave much good ad- 
vice and counsel to her family, as also to others 
who came to vist her, and dropped many sweet 
sayings of her comfortable enjoyment of the 
Lord‘d presence, some of which are as follows : 

James Dickinson and Peter Fearon, came to 
visit her in their return from London, and had a 
comfortable time with her, and she broke forth 
in admiration of the Lord’s goodness that attend- 
ed his servants, and at that time had enlarged 
their hearts together: and she said, She trusted 
the Lord would be with them, and be with her 
to the end, and help safely through; desiring to 
be remembered by them in their near approaches 
to the Lord, when separated: as also to give her 
love ¢) her dear frisuds in the north, not expect- 
ing to see them again: but said, All would be 
well. She was resigned to the Lord’s time, and 
desired, the Lord would cenduct them safe to 
their families, and give them pientifully to enjoy 
of his peace, for their labors in his work and ser~ 
vice. 

At another time, a Friend of Tottenham com- 
ing to visit her, and some more Friends comin 
in, she said, Oh! love one another, and the ian 
make you a living people unto himself, and _pre- 
serve you in perfect love and unity. 1 am, said 
she, in perfect love to all people, with many 
more weighty expressions; and then desired 
Friends to give her up freely to her God: saying, 
Lam willing to die, and I hope it will not be 
long first; but oh! I would go exactly in the 
Lord’s time; and all that I desire is, that the 


being in the demonstration and power of the} Lord’s presence may be continued to me, and 


Spirit. 


then I fear not the pinching time, the “hour of 


She removed out of Hertfordshire, and came | death. My God is my resurrection, and my glory; 
to settle amongst us in Tottenham, about the|here is my strength, my refuge, and I am 
year 1712. And we had true unity with her, | thoroughly resigned to his will. And it will be 
both with respect to her innocent, exemplary | but a little time, and my soul shall sing praise to 
life and conversation, and also her gift in the| the Lord on Mount Sion, with the Redeemed of 
Ministry, in which she was made very service-| him, out of the reach of trouble. 


able to us here-away, for the encouragement of 


Our ancient friend, George Whitehead, was 


Friends to faithfulness, in every branch of their | several times to visit her in the time of her weak- 
testimony. And did frequently attend our meet- | ness,-and had comfortable seasons with her, 
ings of business, in which she often gave very | wherein she expressed her great satisfaction in his 


solid and seasonable advice. 
She being at the Yearly Mecting in London, 


kind and tender visits. 
Some Friends being come to visit her at ano- 


in the year 1720, was taken ill ; but her love be- | ther time, she broke forth in a tender frame’ of 
ing strong teher Friends there, she stayed some | spirit, and said, I do wait on my God, and he 1s 
days, and then returned home to her house at|a God of everlasting, loving kindness, and hath 


Tottenham, and grew weaker and weaker, till she '! been good to wy soul, all my life long. And then 
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said, Frieuds, do not put off making your peace | Father ; with more very affecting expressions. As 
with him, till you come upon a dying bed. Here | to abide in the unity of the spirit of Christ, every 
is enough to do, to labor under the afflictions of | member keeping in its proper place, and concern- 
the body: I would not be without the favor ot ed for the honor of Truth, in maintaining good 
God now, for all the world. The Lord, the God ! order jn the church, &c. 

of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob, my God,| At another time, near her end, she desired her 
and your God, bless you, and be a God to you in | dear love might be remembered to all Friends, 
all your trials, for he hath been so to me; a| wishing well to them, and to their posterity. 
sufficient helper in times of trouble. And desired them about her, when they should 


Several young people being with her at another 
time, she tenderly advised them to be good, and 
serve God faithfully, and not put off the great | 
work of their day to the last, but timely to pre- 
pare for a dying hour; that (said she) you may 
have oil in your lamps, and be in readiness | 
whenever that time shall come. And further 
said, It hath been the joy of my heart to go to a | 
meeting, and to meet with the Lord there; but | 
much more joy it will be to my soul, to meet | 
with him in heaven, and to have a place in his | 


see her going to breathe out her last moments. 
To be very still, and inward with the Lord in their 
spirits, breathing for her easy passage ; adding, 
all will be well; I am going home, | am going 
home; I have done with the world, and all that 
is in it; but breathe that the Lord may pour out 
his spirit upon a young generation, that they may 
serve him in cleanness of heart. And farther 
said, She had fought the good fight, and should 
obtain the crown immortal : adding, My beloved 
is mine, and I am his: he is my all in all. Aud 


kingdom: through mercy I am under no terror | then prayed sweetly, Oh! everlasting God, and 
of death, but am}in true peace. Oh! blessed be | mighty Jehovah, send the angel of thy power 
my God for ever, his goodness is exceeding large. | and presence to conduct my soul ints thy heaven- 
I would praise him for his goodness, but that I | ly mansion, my holy King, where there is joy 
am very weak; and desire, if it be his will, not | and rejoicing and singi:¢ of praises for evermore. 
to see the light of another day, my affliction be- | Into thy arms,-sweet Lord Jesus Christ, [ offer 
. ing great; but all in his own time; and then! up my sopl aud spirit. 
broke forth in prayer, saying, Dear God, make! The last words she was heard to say, her voice 
my passage easy; and desired to be supported | being low, was, The Lord my God will help me. 
under her affliction, which at times was very | She was a lover of peace and unity, and did pro- 
sharp; yet she bore it all with great patience, | mote it to the utmost of her understanding ; and 
still looking to the Lord, her comforter, under the ; in her ministry very plain and powerful: But 
deepest provings. And often said, Oh! sweet) oh! to the disconsolate, it often dropped like 
Lord Jesus receive my spirit, for I long to be | rain, and run like oil to the wounded: and she 
with my Saviour; yet let me not offend thee, | had a word in season to most, or all conditions. 
but patiently wait thy time. | And often in our week-day meetings, Oh! how 
She greatly desired at another time, the} advice hath dropped from her like dew. Our 
Lord might bless her children, and that they | cups have been filled, and overflowed with praise 
might serve him faithfully in their generation. | to the great fountain, and we encouraged in a 





She was often deeply engaged in spirit before the | 
Lord, for her children, who were all save one, at 
a great distance from her: she desired they might | 
be men of truth, fearing God. 

A few days before her death, some Friends of 
Tottenbam, being come to see her, sat down to 
wait on the Lord God with her: His love was 
largely manifested, and sprung up as a fresh 
spring; and after a Friend had been concerned 
in supplication to the Lord, she broke forth, and 
said, Oh! love; this is love that may be felt; 
my God, thy goodness is wonderful large; my 
soul praises thee for the overflowings of thy love 
at this time ; an opportunity unexpected ; with 
many more sweet, heavenly expressions ; and ten- 
derly acknowledged the kindness of her friends 
in that visit; and taking leave in brokenness of 
spirit, she desired the Lord to be with them, and 
strengthen them ; to be valiant for his Truth, and 
to keep their meetings in his name and power: 
saying, Oh! what comfortable times we have had 
often in our week-day meetings ; how have our 
oups overflowed with the love of our heavenly 


holy perseverance in the way of the Lord. 

But she is now removed, and no doubt enteréd 
into that joy and bliss prepared for the righteous. 

One thing we may not omit; she greatly de- 
sired the Lord, by his good presence, might at- 
tend the meeting at her interment; which was 
eminently answered, she being accompanied by 
many Friends, and others, to Winchmore hill 
mecting, where divers living testimonies were 
borne, and the way of salvation opened, and many 
hearts tendered by the Lord’s power. 

She departed this life the 8th day of the 7th 
month, 1720, aged about. sixty-three years, and 
was buried the 13th of the same, in Friend’s 
burying ground, at Winchmore-hill. 

Signed by a number of Friends. 


Trust.—You have a great trust to commit to 
God when you die, and God hath a great trust to 


commit to you whilst you live. If you keep his 
truths, He will keep your souls, “ Because thou 
hast kept the word of my patiencey | also will 
keep thee.” (Rev. iii. 10.) Be faithful to your 
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God, and you shall find Him faithful to you.— 
Flavel. 


EARLY PIETY.—NO. X. 


Grace Watson, daughter of Samuel Watson, 
of the County of York, was well inclined from 
her infancy, being subject to her parents and 
hating a lie; and in the latter part of her time 
was much given to retiredness and reading. 

In the time of her sickness, she had more than 
ordinary concern, in a travail of spirit and com- 
batting with the enemy of her soul; in which | 
exercise she kept close to the power of an end-| 
less life inwardly; but made no great appear- 
ance until the Lord had given her victory over | 
the enemy, and delivered her from his secret 
temptations. Having passed through the minis- 
tration of judgment, her enemy, the crooked ser- 
pent, (as she expressed herfelf,) was driven far 
from her dwelling, so that nothing hindered her 
refreshments; and the well springing up, her 
joy was great; and through her experience she | 
sung the song of Moses, and the song of the | 
Lamb, in a spiritual triumph, with humiliation 
and brokenness of spirit. She spoke seasonably 
and distinctly concerning the wiles of the devil, 
who she said, had laid his snares in trades, deal- 
ings ti4 conversation in the world, and also in 
families. ‘Though, according to common pru- 
dence, one wor'd have advised her to silence 


(her weakness of body considered) yet she was 
so full and had such constraint upon her, that 
words flowed from her a long time, in great 
sweetness and heavenly refreshment ; insomuch | 


that those with her were humbled before the 
Lord, in the sense of his presence, which caused 
many tears. "a 

As any came into her chamber, whether her | 
friends (called Quakers) or others, she had a 
suitable testimony, as if she had felt no weak- 
ness of body; so that much was spoken which 
was not taken down. Some of that which was | 
spoken is asfolloweth: “Oh, heavenly Father! 
what hast thou done for me this night? How 
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| heavenly Father, thy will be done. 
| thou done for me, a poor stripling in comparison 





hast thou removed the crooked serpent! and not 
only removed him but taken him quite away ; so | 
that [ can truly say, Oh, heavenly Father! thy 

will be done! Thoa hast shone in upon me with 

thy marvellous light; thou hast showed me the 

glory of thy house, the most glorious place that 

ever my eyes beheld: neither did I think thou 

hadst such a place for any, much less for me, a 

poor worm, a pelican, once ready to think myself 

destitute.” 

Again she said, “If thou requirest my life 
this night of me, I freely give it up tothee. Oh, 
heavenly Father, thy will be done, and if thou 
hast farther work for me, keep me in that which 
I now enjoy, for there will my greatest care be ;” 
meaning tagbe kept therein. 

She said, “Thou hast made my cup to run 
over, over, over. Oh, heavenly Father, thou 
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hast taken away all my pain. I am as if I ailed 
nothing, though of myself I could do nothing, 
scarcely move one of my fingers, my tongue be- 
ing ready to cleave to the roof of my mouth; 
but thou hast been a light to my feet and a lan- 
tern to my path. How can I cease praising thee 
thou God of power! thou art more to me than 
corn, wine, or oil. Thy love is sweeter to my 
taste than honey, or the honey-comb. Oh! itis 
more to be valued than costly pearls, and rich 
rubies. The gold of Ophir is not to be compared 
to it. Oh blessed, praised, and magnified, be 
thou forever !” 

When she was asked how she did, her reply 
was, ‘I am but weak of body, but strong in the 
Lord, and in the power of his might.” 

Once she was questioning something, but she 
checked herself. “Why dol so? my case is 
no doubting one ; the Lord hath created a clean 


| heart, and renewed a right spirit within me, so 


that all fears and doubts are taken away.” For, 


she added, ‘‘ the gates are open, and the angels 
are ready to receive me into the bosom of my 
heavenly Father, where I shall sing praises with 
his redeemed ones.”’ 

It was not perceived, in all the time of her 
sickness, that she desired to live; but many 
times she said as above, “if thou requirest my 
life this night, it is freely given to thee. Oh 
Lord! do with me what thou pleasest. Oh, 
What hast 


of many? ‘Thou hast made wy bed, thou hast 
taken away my pain, and my sickness is gone.” 


| And so !ay all that day, in this frame of spirit. 


She said, “The Lord has a people in this city 
ond other parts, that he will take to himself, 
and crown with glory and honor.” She exhorted 


| those present to prize their time, and not to give 
| themselves too much to the things of this world. 


“How many,” said she, “have laid up great 
riches, earthly treasure, and in one night have 
been deprived of all !” 

Her sister weeping by her, she said, “Weep 


not; remember David and be. comforted. The 


tongues of men and angels can.%t declare the 
wonderful greatness of God. Op, heavenly 
Father, how sensible of thee hast thou ¥aade me ! 
Thou hast strengthened me, otherwise I sould 
not have been able to speak so much of fare. 


With thee is fullness of joy, and at thy righg *™ 


hand are rivers of pleasure forevermore.” 


She spoke of the parable of the ten virgins; 
“Qh! therefore,” said she, “keep upon your 
watch-tower, that whether he comes at midnight 
or cock-crow, or dawning of the day, (you may) be 
ready ; for that is the wedding chamber indeed, 
and he is the heavenly bridegroom.” 

Speaking of her parents and relations, she said 
they were as near to her as the flesh to the bone ; 
and taking her sister by the band she said to her, 
“Though we be sepirated outwardly, we shall 
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mect in the kingdom of glory. Oh! what cause 
have I to bless the Lord on their behalf, whom I 
am sure never countenanced any evil in any of 
us but reproved it. The words of my dear and 
tender mother Ido remember since I was but 
ten years of age, who said, she had fought the 
good fight of faith, and the crown of glory was 
laid up for her. These words having remained 
upon my mind, and taken deep impression, I can 
now say, I finish my course with joy, and shall 
receive the crown of glory.” 

She farther said, ‘that the Lord was a God 
at hand in six troubles, and in seven; nay, if 
thou bringest me to the eighth, thou wilt never 
leave me ;”’ such was her confidence in the Lord. 
She departed this life in London, the 20th of the 
Gth month, in the year 1688, aged 19 years and 
9 months. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
REFLECTIONS. 


The atmosphere is clear, and upon the invigo- 
rating breeze is borne a rich store of fragrance 
from the new mown hay. The full ears of grain 
in the shock have been gathered home, that it 
may afford sustenance at that season when the 
“fieids shall yield no increase,’ and the earth 
disrobed of its verdure shall be locked up as with 
bars of iron. 

“A lecture silent,’ but, to the reflecting 
mind deeply instructive! Oh! that we whose 
duty it is to till the ground, to keep, and to dress 
the garden of the heart, would act. in unison 
with the designs of the great husbandman, that 
we would observe the times, and the seasons; 
those ordinances which infinite wisdom has or- 
dained to guide us; “for the invisible things 
may be clearly seen,’ by the beautifu’ .ucces- 
sion of summer and winter—see? time and har- 
vest, day and night—and though we, poor ten- 
ants at will, may neglect Gr pervert these bless- 
ings, yet the seasons stil] return : opportunity is 
afforded to all. The beneficent Creator, ‘causes 
his sun to rise on the eyil and on the good, and 
the rains to desceng on the just and on the un- 
just.” 

The four Zasons of the year seem to comprise 
the life 9fman ; each has its peculiar allotment. 
If in.the spring-time of life, through indolence 
9¥~o.1sapplication, we neglect to plough, or sow, 
in summer there will be no cheering expecta- 
tions, and in autumn no fruit; and when the 
winter of age approaches (and lo! it will come,) 
if we have not laid up heavenly treasure, the 
soul must adopt the mournful language, “ the 
summer is past, the harvest ended, and we are 
not saved!” But, on the contrary, if we are 
watchful, and attentively cultivate the good 
seed sown in the heart, from which spring love, 
mercy, and forbearance ; those “heavenly plants 
of the father’s right-hand planting,” they will 
spring up and blossom round our path-way, plea- 
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sant to the eye, and good for food. He who 
created us, has in his wisdom, combined our 
happiness, with the duties of our present state of 
existence, so that by a proper and diligent use of 
all our, faculties, our physical, and mental pow- 
ers are strengthened and matured. 

I have often admired the extensive and heau- 
tiful field, in which these may be exercised to 
the honor of the giver! The apostle thus dis- 
cribes it. “Whatsoever things are true, whatso- 
ever things are honest, whatsoever things are 
just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever 
things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good 
report; if there be any virtue, if there be any 
praise, think on these things.” R. H. 
Forest Home, Indiana, 7th mo., 30th, 1854. 





Yor Friends’ Intelligencer. 
Tth mo. 8ist, 1854. 


When we open our eyes to the morning’s light, 
my precious children, invigorated and refreshed, 
it should be our first act, to lift up the soul in 
thanksgiving to our heavenly Father, for pre- 
servation through the hours of slumber; then 
ask for ability to fulfil the duties of the passing 
day ; for wisdom to direct our course aright ; for 
strength to bear cross occurrences and even cor. 
tradictions, if so tried. If we are concerned ‘a the 
first place to keep a conscience void of offence to- 
ward God, to live holy and unblsmeable in his 
sight, anxieties need not be entertained with regard 
to small matters. If He be for us, who shall be 
able to prevail against us, and of a truth he is 
with us, and in ys. The crown of all his 
blessings is his holy presence, the admonitions 
of his grace, the teachings of his pure spirit, 


‘Seaking to us in tones of tenderness and love. 


Let us listen with deep attention to his calls, for 
his voice is sweet; when all within is still we 
hear and understand the language of the soul’s 
beloved, “Rise up, my love, my fair one, and 
come away ;”’ leave the follies, the vanities and 
trifles that surround; put on the garment of 
humility, with the adorning of a meek and quiet 
spirit—keep the first commandment, honor 
father and mother, respect the aged and infirm, 
sympathise with the afflicted, never despise the 
poor or the less favored than yourselves, but re- 
member “where much is given, much is required ;”” 
in a word, cherish the good only, and resist evil in 
all its varied appearances. Then, like the holy 
Jesus you will “grow in grace, and in favor 
with God and men.” And never, OQ! never, 
suffer the lips to speak unadvisedly, for words 
filly poken — is sweetly and kindly spoken) 
are gems to be treasured in the casket of memory, 
more precious than pearls or diamonds, whilst 
the harsh and censorious seathe the soul, and 
may leave wounds too deep to be readily healed. 

Youth is properly termed the morping of life, 
the time for mental exertion and improvement ; 
much indeed of the future depends on the 
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thoughts and‘energies being rightly directed ; the 
best aid possible to assist in the accomplishment 
of all that is calculated to promote happiness, or 
prepare for usefulness, is the subjection of the 
will to the divine will, which renders easy self- 
control and self restraint. In all the records of 
past experieuce, in the accounts of the lives of 
the great and good, which I have known and read, 
there is not one instance of regret to be found 
for early devotion, but the frank acknowledg- 
ment that life has been rendered more precious 
as heaven and earth combined their powers to 
bless. 

‘“‘In the morning sow thy seed, and in the 
evening with-hold not thine hand, for thou 
knowest not whether shall prosper, this or that, 
or whether both shall be alike good.” 8S. H. 


THE WHEAT FIELD. 
From ‘‘ Rural Hours.” 
The wheat harvest has commenced, and the 


crop is pronounced a very good one. 
There are certain fancies connected with the 


7 *¥. . i 
wheat fields, prevailing among our farmers, which 


they are very loth to give up. There is the old no- 
tion, for instance, that a single Barberry bush will 
blight acres of wheat, when growing near the 
grain; an opinion which is now, I believe, quite 
abandoned by many of good judgment. And yet 
you see frequent allusions to it, and occasionally 
some one brings up an instance which he sagely 
considers as arsunanswerable proof that the poor 
Barberry is guilty of this crime. In this county we 
have no Barberries; they are a naturalized shrub 
in America; at least the variety now so common 
in many parts of the country, came originally 
from the other hemisphere, and they have not 
yet reached us. There is another kind, a native, 
abundant in Virginia ; whether this is also accus- 
ed of blighting the wheat I do not know. 

The deceitful chess or cheat is another object 
of especial aversion to the farmers, and very just- 
ly. It is not only a troublesome weed among a 
valuable crop, but looking so much like the grain, 
its deceptive appearance is an especial aggrava- 
tion. Many of our country folk, moreover, main- 
tain that this plant is nothing but a sort of wick- 
ed, degenerate wheat; they hold that a change 
comes over the grain, by which it loses all its 
virtue and takes another form, becoming in short, 
the worthless chess; this opinion some of them 
maintain stoutly against all. opponents, at the 
point of scythe and pitchfork. And yet this odd 
notion is wholly opposed to all the positive laws, 
the noble order of nature. They might as well 
expect their raspberry bushes to turn capricious- 
ly into blackberries, their potatoes into beets, 
their lettuce into radishes. 

Most of the weeds which infest our wheat 
fields come from the old world. This deceitful 
chess, the corn-cockle, the Canada thistle, tares, 
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the various red-roots, the blue-weed or bergloss, 
with others of the same kind. ‘ 

There is, however, one brilliant but noxious 
plant found among the corn fields of Europe 
which is not seen in our own, and this is the 
gaudy red poppy. Our farmers are no do doubt 
very well pleased to dispense with it; they are 
quite satisfied with the weeds already naturalized. 
But so common is the poppy in the old world 
that it is found every where in the corn fields 
along the luxurious shores of the Mediteranean, 
upon the open chequered plains of France and 
Germany, and among the hedged fields of Eng- 
gland. The first wild poppies ever seen by the 
writer, were gathered by a party of American 
children about the ruins of Netley Abbey, near 
Southampton, in England. 

So common is this brilliant weed among the 
European grain fields, that there is a little insect, 
an ingenious, industrious little creature, who in- 
variably employs it in building her cell. This 
wild bee, called the upholsterer bee, from its 
habits, leads a solitary life, but she takes a vast 
deal of pains in behalf of her young. About the 
time when the wild poppy begins to blossom, this 
| little insect flies into a corn field, looks out for a 
| dry spot of ground, usually near some pathway ; 
here she bores a hole about three inches in depth, 
the lower portion being wider than the mouth ; 
and quite a toil it must be to so small a creature 
to make the excavation; it is very much as if a 
/'man were to clear out the cellars for a large 
house with his hands only. But this is only the 
beginning of her task ; when the cell is complet- 
ed, she flies away to the nearest poppy, which, as 
¢she very well knows, cannot be very far off in a 
corn field ; she cuts out a bit of the scarlet flow- 
er, carries it to the nest and spreads it on the 
floor like a carpet; again she returns to the blos- 
som and brings home another piece which she 
lays over the first; when the floor is covered 
with several layers of this soft, scarlet carpeting, 
she proceeds to line the sides throughout in the 
same way, until the whole is well surrounded 
with these handsome hangings. This brilliant 
cradle she makes for one little bee, laying only a 
single egg amid the flower leaves. Honey and 
bee-bread are then collected and piled up to the 
height of an inch; and when this store is com- 
pleted, the scarlet curtains are drawn close over 
the whole, and the cell is closed, the careful 
mother replacing the earth as neatly as possible, 
so that after she has finally smoothed the spot 
over, it is difficult to discover a cell you might 
have seen open the day before. 

This constant association with the wheat, 
which even the insects have learned by instinct, 
has not remained unheeded by man. Owing to 
this connection with the precious grain, the pop- 
py of the old world received, ages ago, all the 
honors of a classical flower, and became blended 
with the fables of ancient mythology. Not only 
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one of his emblems, from the well known narco- 
tic influence of the plant, but it was also con- 
sidered as sacred to one of the most ancient and 
most important deities of the system: the very 
oldest statues of Ceres represent her with pop- 
pies in her garlands, blended with ears of wheat, 
either carried in her hand or worn on her head. 
The ancient poets mingled the ears of wheat and 
the poppy in their verses : 
“The meanest cottager 
His poppy grows among the corn, 
says Cowley, in his translation of Virgil; and in 
our own day, Hood, in his pleasing picture of 
Ruth, introduces both plants when describing her 
beautiful color 
‘¢ And on her cheek an autumn flush, 
Like poppies grown with corn.” 

But notwithstanding this general prevalence 
of the poppy throughout the grain fields of the 
old world, and its acknowledged claim to a place 
beside the wheat, it is quite unknown here as, a) 
weed ; with us this ancient association is broken | 
up; never having seen it ours: lves, we have fre- 
quently asked farmers, from different parts of the | 
country, if they had ever found it among their 
wheat, and thus far the answer has always been 
the same, ‘ they had never seen the flower out of 
gardens; among our cottage gardens it is very 
common.” It is, however, naturalized about 
West Chester, Pennsylvania, and may possibly 
be found in some other spots, but in all this 
range of wheat growing country, among the 
great grain fields of the Gencssee, of Ohio, of | 
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was it given to the impersonation of sleep, as|in little flocks. 





Michigan, it is said to be entirely unknown as a| 
field plant. It must be the comparative severity 
of the winters which has broken up this very an- 
cient connection in our part of the world; and 
yet they have at times very severe seasons in 
France and Germany without destroying the 
field poppies. * . . * 

* * * The butterflies are very numerous 
now; tortoiseshell, black and yellow, with here 
and there a blue; large parties of the little white 
kind and the tiny tortoiseshell also are fluttering 
about the weeds. The yellow butterflies, with 
pink markings, are the most common that we 
have here ; they are regular roadsters—constant- 
ly seen on the highway. Last summer, about 
this time, while driving between Pennyan and 
Seneca lake, we found these little creatures more 
numerous than we had ever yet seen them. There 
had been a heavy rain the day before, and there 
were many half dried, muddy pools along the 
road, which scemed to attract these butterflies 
more than the flowers in the meadows. They are 
always found hovering over such spots in sum- 
mer, but on that occasion we saw so many that 
we attempted to count them, and in half a mile 
we passed 70, so that in a drive of a couple of 
hours, we probably saw more than a thousand of 
these pretty creatures strung along the highway 















There is a singular insect of this 
tribe, a kind of moth, seen about the flower beds 
in the summer months; they are so much like 
humming birds in their movements that many of 
the country people consider them a sort of cousin- 
german of our common ruby throat. We have 
been repeatedly asked if we had seen these small 
humming birds. Their size, the bird-like form 
of their body and tail, the rapid, quivering mo- 
tion of the wings, their habit of feeding on the 
wing instead of alighting on the flowers, are in- 
deed strangely like the humming bird, neverthe- 
less these are true moths, and there are I believe, 
several species of them flitting about our meadows 
and gardens. The common green potatoe or to- 
bacco worm is said to become a moth of this 
kind, and the whole tribe of hawk-moths, are now 
sometimes called humming bird moths from these 
same insects. They are not peculiar to this 
country, but are well known in Europe, though . 
not very common there. Altogether they are 
singular little creatures. Their tongues, with 
which they extract the honey from the flowers, 
just as the humming bird does, are in some cases 
remarkably Jong, even longer than their bodies. 
One of the tribe is said to have a tongue six inches 
in length, and it coils it up like a watch spring 
when not using it. 





A FEW FACTS ABOUT EMERY. 
(Continued from page 352 ) 

The test sometimes employed to determine the 
hardness of emery, is rather remarkable. The 
mineral seems to consist of corundum and iron; 
but its color, varying from dark gray to black, is 
no decisive test of its quality. Its hardness, on 
which its value depends, is thus ascertained :— 
Fragments are broken off and crushed in a dia- 
mond mortar; the powder is sifted through a 
sieve, having 400 holes to the inch, and is weigh- 
ed. A circular piece of glass, about four inches 
in diameter, is weighed, and the pulverized emery 
is rubbed against it by means of a piece of agate. 
After this has been done a certain number of 
times, the emery and the glass are weighed a 
second time, whereby it is ascertained how much 
glass has been worn off by the friction of the 
emery. Three or four samples of emery are treat- 
ed in the same way, and under similar conditions; 
and the sample which rubs off the greatest amount 
of glass in a given time, is concluded to be the 
hardest. Dr. Lawrence Smith has found that 
while good emery will wear away about half the 
thickness of common window-glass, blue sapphire 
will wear away four-fifths, proving how much 
harder sapphire is than emery. What is the test 
employed by ordinary dealers, we do not know; 
but Dr. Smith was induced to adopt this method, 
because agate is hard enough to crush emery, 
and glass is soft enough to be ground by emery. 
The test is not really dependent on the time or 
violence of the frictiop, for as soon as the emery 
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becomes very fine, it ceases to wear away the 
glass at all, and therefore the quantity worn is 
definite. 

Emery-paper, emery-cloth, emery-stick, emery- 
cake—all, as their names import, derive their 
value from the emery-powder distributed over 
them; and all are employed for the abrading or 
frictive action which they produce. Emery-paper 
is very little less than grains of emery glued 
down upon paper. The paper is a somewhat 
coarse but tough material, made on purpose; the 
emery employed has about six different degrees 
of fineness, varying from thirty to ninety mesh 
in an inch, to suit various manufacturing pur- 

oses. A warm solution of size or thin glue is 
brushed over the paper, and the emery-powder is 
dusted on it through a sieve. When used by 
artisans, this emery-paper is not usually held 
open in the hand, but is wrapped round a file or a 
piece of wood, and is used like a file: it cuts 
more smoothly if moistened with oil. Emery- 
cloth differs from emery-paper chiefly in the use 
of thin calico or cotton instead of paper; it is 
prepared in the same way; it is prepared for 
household and other purposes, where it is applied 
by the hand alone, on account of greater durabi- 
lity; but smiths and engineers generally prefer 
emery-paper. We may here remark that glass- 
paper and glass-cloth, sand-paper and sand-cloth, 


are varieties possessing different qualities, ac- 
cording to the hardness of the particles employed; 
but the rubbing or polishing action is observable 


in all. 
stick, is formed of a straight piece of wood, square 
or rounded at the edges, according to the purpose 
for which it is to be used; temporary handles 
are made at each end, by nails or wires; the 
stick is brushed over with warm glue, and is 


sometimes two doses of glue and emery are given; 


and the emery-stick so produced is much more | 
durable than emery-paper wrapped round a stick | 
The fourth variety, emery-cvke, consists | 


or file. 
of emery mixed with bees-wax into a solid lump; 
the ingredients are well stirred while the wax is 
warm; and after being solidified by plunging in- 
to cold water, the mixture is kneaded by the 
hand, and rolled into lumps. The emery-cake 
thus prepared is not used in this form, but is ap- 
plied to the edges of luff-wheels and glaze-wheels 
for polishing cutlery and other goods. 

There is another kind of material— patent 
emery razor strop paper,’ which is made in a dif- 
ferent manner from ordinary emery-paper. Fine 
emery and glass are mixed with paper-pulp, and 
made into sheets of paper which contain the two 
gritty materials in their very substance, so much 
so, indeed, that the emery and the glass weigh 
more than the paper-pulp. Such paper pasted or 
glued down upon a piece of wood, and slightly 
moistened with oil, forms a good razor-strop. It 
has been suggested that the leaves of an ordinary 
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The third kind mentioned above, emery- | 
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metallic memorandum-book, which have a some- 
what granular texture, might in emergency be 
made available for a similar purpose, the fine 
hard particles in the paper having the power of 
wearing away steel. 

Emery-whe::ls are sometimes made by a pro- 
cess patented in England about a dozen years 
ago. These wheels are the discs or ‘lap-wheels’ 
used in grinding, polishing, and cutting glass, 
enamels, and metals. The wheels are made by 
mixing coarse emery powder and pulverized Stour- 
bridge clay in water, to the consistency of a thick 
paste ; the paste is pressed into a mould of a pro- 
per wheel-form; and when removed from the 
mould, it is dried and baked. The clay binds 
together the emery particles into a mass, which 
cuts rapidly, and yet wears away slowly. By 
using emery of greater fineness, wheels are 
formed which cut less quickly, though more 
smoothly. 

It is just possible that a question may here 
and thcre arise, whether 7’ripoli or rotten-stone 
be a variety of the same substance as emery. An 
answer to such a supposition may not be amiss. 
The two minerals are .entirely distinct. Rotten- 
stone is really a rotten stone; and it is called 
Tripoli because it was first brought from that 
country. It is found in slaty rocks at one place, 
in chalcedony at another, in coal-strata at another, 
in thin beds of pitch-stone at another, in shale 
at another ; and this diversity of position led to 
various opinions concerning the nature and origin 
of rotten-stone. Some thought it to be a silicious 
mineral, some an aluminous mineral; some 
deemed it to be of volcanic origin, while others 


| believed it to have been deposited from a liquid 


as a sediment. It is now supposed by mineralo- 


| gists that rotten stone is produced by the disin- 
then dipped or rolled in a heap of emery-powder; | 


tegration of a particular variety of limestone, 
probably black marble: the disintegration having 
been brought about by the combined action of 
moisture and air. At Bakewell, in Derbyshire, 
the rotten-stone found in the limestone district 
presents two very different appearances: the 
‘hard’ variety, as the quarrymen call it, occurs 
in detached nobular lumps, dispersed through 
the debris of the limestone, and has an indurated 
and somewhat stony consistency, an earthy tex- 
ture, a shell-like fracture, a smooth and rather 
greasy feel, and a color between yellow and 
brownish gray; whereas the ‘soft’ variety oc- 
curring as a kind of spongy earth under the debris 
of the limestone, has a loose and powdery sub- 
stance, a greater roughness to the touch, and 
qualities more resembling those of earth than of 
rock. But the most wonderful discovery concern- 
ing rotten-stone is that which has been made by 
Ehrenberg, that extraordinary observer, whose 
microscope is making such unexpected revolu 
tions in the world of science. He has found that 
the rgtten-stone of Bohemia and Tuscany 1s actu- 
ally a product of organic nature; that it is com- 
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posed of the exuviz, or rather the skeletons of 
infusoria of the family Barcilariz and genera 
Cocconema, Gonphonema, &c. Ehrenberg is 
said to, possess the power of defining them with 
such distinctness in his microscope, that he can 
trace their analogy with living species; and in 
many cases he finds the species to be identical— 
a curious and wonderful study : life turned into 
stone ! And what is the size of these once living 
creatures ? The length is about the two hundred 
and eighty-eighth of a dine; and as a line is 
about a twelfth part of an English inch, we find 
that these minute beings must have been less 
than a three-thousandth part of an inch in length! 
—a speck of dust to all but the eyes of an Ehren- 
berg.— Chambers’s Journal. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 26, 1854. 





We acknowledge the reception of a number of 
contributions, both original and selected—and 
are gratified that the call made upon our friends 
a short time since, has been thus met. We hope 
the interest may continue, and that the rejection 
of some articles deemed unsuitable (from various 
causes) for publication may not wound the feel- 
ings of their authors, or discourage others who 
may be disposed to lend their aid. In the va- 
riety of tastes and sentiments with which our 
paper comes in contact, we cannot reasonably 
expect to escape censure; but it is our steady 
aim, to give no just cause of offence. Our pur- 
pose being to promote the truth by disseminating 
views in accordance with the practical character 
of the religion we profess, which is love to God 
and to our fellow-men. We therefore object to 
anything which may lead to controversy or un- 
profitable discussion ; believing that these often 
have a tendency to embitter the spring of action 
and produce unhappy results. The kingdom of 
Christ is a peaceable kingdom, and its subjects 
depart not from the law of love which he has es- 
tablished ; there is, therefore, known neither rent 
nor division, nor anything that can hurt or 
destroy in the holy mountain. “Pure religion 
and undefiled before God the Father is to visit 
the widow and the fatherless in their affliction, 
and to keep ourselves unspotted from the world.” 

We would call our “young friend M.,” with 
others who mourn the declension of our “once 
highly favored society (whose concern we appre. 
ciate) to a more minute examination of its his- 
tory, as depicted in the language of many of its 
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ancient worthies, who lamented equally with 
them, the apparent lukewarmness and alienia- 
tion in their day, from the pure principle of the 
light.of Christ in the soul. We do not mean by 
this to apologize for the weaknesses which now 
exist, nor do we desire to dwell upon the faults 
and failings of those who have gone before us; 
but rather to show, as we believe the journals of 
Friends will clearly prove, that there never has 
been a period since very early after its origin, 
that the burden-bearers of our society have not 
had to feel that our profession of being “led and 
guided by the unerring spirit, was not exem- 
plified in the practice of many of our members— 
and that while there may have been a retrograd- 
ing (as doubtless there has) in some points, there 
has been a gain in others—and it seems to us, 
that it is not wise to dwell too much under the 
feeling that “the former days were better than 
these,” lest we in our turn become stumbling 
blocks to those who believe the command is, “to 
move forward, that we have encompassed this 
mountain long enough.” 

So exalted is our profession, that departures 
from it are more readily discovered than the 
omissions of those who do not claim to live under 
the spiritual law—hence, it becomes us, continu- 
ally and even most earnestly ‘to watch and pray 
that we enter not into temptation.” And we 
cannot forbear expressing the desire, that all 
those who feel bound to “the law and the testi- 
mony,” may be so guarded upon the right hand 
and the left, as to prove not only by precept but 
example, that the principle which we profess, is 
a saving principle, and by its operations in the 
soul, man is made upright and enabled to walk, 
not only in acceptance with his God, but to ap- 
pear blameless in the sight of his fellow-man. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
INDIVIDUAL RESPONSIBILITY. 


It isa truth which cannot be too often brought 
to our remembrance, that we shall all be held ac- 
countable by the Author of our being for the proper 
use of the talents entrusted to us, and the oppor- 
tunities afforded for their exercise. “That servant 
which knew his Lord’s will and prepared not 
himself, neither did according to his will, shall be 
beaten with many stripes. But he that knew not 
and did commit things worthy of stripes shall be 
beaten with few stripes. For unto whomsoever 
much is given, of him shall be much required, 
and to whom men have committed much, of him 
they will ask the more.” 
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The query may arise in some minds, why | 
should the servant who knew not his master’s 
will be beaten even with a few stripes. The | 
answer appears to be, that all who seek for light | 
to guide their steps aright will obtain it, and | 
therefore, ignorance of our duties is often the 
result of culpable neglect. ‘This is the. con- 
demnation, that light is come into the world, 
and men loved darkness rather than light 
because their deeds were evil.” The man who 
from ignorance or the bias of a vicious education 
transgresses the moral law must suffer the con- 
sequences ‘of that transgression in the loss of 
health, or reputation, or peace of mind, and 
these few stripes are intended to bring him back 
to the path of duty. But he who has been 
enlightened with regard to his religious duties, 
who has enjoyed the advantages of a guarded 
education, of religious instruction, and of pure 
parental example, if he deviate from the path 
of rectitude or omit the duties to which he is 
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enemies, any means of defence would be allowed 
and laudable.”* Again: “There is one case in 
which all extremities are justifiable, namely, 
when our life is assaulted and it becomes neces- 
sary for our preservation to kill the assailant.”t 

The reader may the more willingly inquire 
whether these propositions are true, because most 
of those who lay them down are at little pains to 
prove their truth. Men are extremely willing 
to acquiesce in it without proof, and writers and 
speakers think it unnecessary to adduce it. 
Thus perhaps it happens that fallacy is not de- 
tected because it is not sought.—If the reader 
should think that some of the instances which 
follow are remote from the ordinary affairs of life 
he is requested to remember that we are discussing 
the soundness of an alleged absolute rule. If it 
be found that there are or have been cases in 
which it is not absolute,—cases in which all ex- 
tremities are not lawful in defence of life,—then 
the rule is not sound: then there are some lim- 


called, will incur a far greater weight of | its to the right of self-defence. 


responsibility. He will be beaten with many 
stripes, for in addition to the natural and 
necessary consequences of transgression, he will 
experience a degree of remorse proportionate to 
the light received. 

The members of our religious society have 
generally enjoyed the advantage of being 
instructed in the pure principles of christianity, 
and especially in that fundamental principle, 
the immediate revelation of divine grace, as an 
ever-present and efficient teacher. How great 
then is our responsibility to the gracious Author 
of our being, who has placed us under circum- 
stances the most favorable for our spiritual 
progress, and will require of usa devotion of 
soul commensurate with the blessings bestowed. 

M. J. 


THE RIGHT OF SELF-DEFENCE. 
BY JONATHAN DYMOND. 

The right of defending ourselves against vio- 
lence is easily deducible from the law of nature. 
There is, however, litttle need to deduce it, be- 
cause mankind are at least sufficiently persuaded 
of its lawfulness. The great question which the 
Opinions and principles that now influence the 
world make it needful to discuss is, whether the 
right of self-defence is absolute and uncondi- 
tional,—Whether every action whateveris law- 
ful, provided it is necessary to the preservation 
of life? They who maintain the affirmative 
maintain a great deal; for they maintain that 
whenever life is endangered, all rules of morality 
are, as it respects the individual, suspended, an- 
nihilated : every moral obligation is taken away 
by the single fact that life is threatened. 

Yet the language that is ordinarily held upon 
the subject implies the supposition of all this. 
“Tf our lives are threatened with assassination 
or open violence from the hands of robbers or | 


If “any means of defence are laudable,” if 
all extremities are justifiable,” then they are not 
confined to acts of resistance to the assailing 
party. There may be other conditions upon 
which life may be preserved than that of violence 
towards him Some ruffians seize a man in the 
highway, and will kill him unless he will con- 
duct them to his neighbor’s property and assist 
them in carrying it off. May this man unite 
with them in the robbery in order to save his 
life, or may he not? If he may, what becomes 
of the law, Thou shalt not steal? If he may 
not, then not every means by which a man may 
preserve his life is “laudable” or “ allowed.” 
We have found an exception to the rule. There 
are twenty other wicked things which violent 
men may make the sole condition of not taking 
our lives. Do all wicked things become lawful 
because life is at stake? If they do, morality 
surely is at an end; if they do not, such propo- 
sitions as those of Grotius and Paley are untrue. 

A pagan has unalterably resolved to offer me 
up in sacrifice on the morrow, unless I will ac- 
knowledge the Diety of his gods and worship 
them. I shall presume that the Christian will 
regard these acts as being, under every possible 
circumstance, unlawful. The night offers mean 
opportunity of assassinating him. Now I am 
placed, so far as the argument is concerned, in 
precisely the same situation with respect to this 
man, as a traveller is with respect to a ruffian 
with a pistol. Life in both cases depends on 
killing the offender. Both are acts of sclf-de- 
fence. AmI am at liberty to assassinate this 
man? The heart of the Christian surely an- 
swers, no. Here then is a case in which I may 
not take a violent man’s life in order to save my 
own.—We have said that the heart of the Chris- 


*Grotius: Rights of War and Peace. 
t Paley: Mor. and Pol. Phil. p. 3, b. 4, ¢. 1. 
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tian answers, no: and this, we think, is a just 
species of appeal. But if any one doubts 
whether the assassination would be unlawful, let 
him consider whether one of the Christian apos- 
tles would have committed it in such a case. 
Here, at any rate, the heart of every man an- | 
swers, no. And mark the reason,—because 
every man perceives that the act would have 
been palpably inconsistent with the apostolic 
character and conduct; or, which is the same | 
thing, wtth a Christian character and conduct. | 
Or put such a case in a somewhat different 
form. A furious Turk holds a scimitar over my | 
head, and declares he will instantly dispatch | 
me unless I abjure Christianity and acknowledge 
the divine legation of “the Prophet.” Now | 
there are two supposable ways in which I may 
save my life; one by contriving to stab the 
Turk, and one “ by denying Christ before men.” | 
You say [ am not at liberty te deny Christ, but 
I am at liberty to stab the man. Why am I not 
at liberty to deny Him? Because Christianity 
forbids it. Then we require you to show that 
Christianity does not forbid you to take his life. 
Our religion pronounces both actions to be wrong. | 
You say that under these circumstances the ill- 
ing is right. Where is your proof? What is 
the ground of your distinction? But, whether 
it can be adduced or not, our immediate argu- 
ment is established.—That there are some things 
which it is not lawful to do in order to preserve 
our lives. This conclusion has indeed been prac- 
tically acted upon. A company of inquisitors 
and their agents are about to conduct a good man 
to the stake. If he could by any means destroy 
these men, he might save his life.—It is a ques- 
tion, therefore, of self-defence. Supposing these 
means to be within his power,—supposing he 
could contrive a mine, and by suddenly firing it, 
blow his persecutors into the air,—would it be 
lawful and Christian thus to act? No. The 
common judgments of mankind respecting the 
right temper and conduct of the martyr pronounce 
it to be wrong. It is pronounced to be wrong 
by the language and example of the first teachers | 





of Christianity. The conclusion, therefore, again | 
is, that all extremities are not allowable in order | 
to preserve life ;—that there is a limit to the 
right of self-defence, 


It would be to no purpose to say that in some | 


of the instances which have been proposed, re- | 
ligious duties interfere with and limit the rights | 
of This is a common fallacy ; re- | 
ligious duties and moral duties are identical in | 
point of obligation, for they are imposed by one | 


of self-defence. 


authority. Religious duties are not obligatory 





ing the life of a person who threatens ours is or 
is not compatible with the moral law. We refer 
for an answer to the broad principles of Chris- 
tian piety and Christian benevolence ; that piety 
which reposes habitual confidence in the Divine 
Providence, and an habitual preference of futu- 
rity to the present time; and that benevolence 
which not only loves our neighbors as ourselves, 
but feels that the Samaritan or the enemy is a 
neighbor. There is no conjuncture in life in 
which the exercise of this benevolence may be 
suspended, none in which we are not required 
to maintain and to practise it. Whether want 
implores our compassion, or ingratitude returns 


‘ills for our kindness; whether a fellow-creature 


is drowning ina river or assailing us on the 


‘highway; everywhere, and under all circum- 


stances, the duty remains. 

Is killing an assailant, then, within or without 
the limits of this benevolence ?—As to the man, 
it is evident that no good-will is exercised towards 
him by shooting him through the head. Who 
indeed will dispute that, before we can destroy 
him, benevolence towards him must be excluded 
from our minds? We not only exercise no be- 
nevolence ourselves, but preclude him from receiv- 
ing it from any human heart: and, which isa 
serious item in the account, we cut him off from 
all possibility of reformation. To call sinuers 
to repentance was one of the great characteris- 
tics of the mission of Christ. Does it appear 
consistent with this characteristic for one of his 
followers to take away from a sinner the power 
of repentance? Is it an act that accords, and is 
congruous with Christian love ? 


But an argument has been attempted here. 
That we may “kill the assailant is evident in a 
state of nature, unless it can be shown that we 


are bound to prefer the aggressor’s life to our 


own; that is to say, to love our enemy Letter 


than ourselves, which can never be a debt of jus- 


tice nor anywhere appears to be a duty of char- 
ity.”’* The answer is this: That although we 


may not be required to love our enemy Letter 
than ourselves, we are required to love him as 


ourselves ; and therefore, in the supposed case, 
it would still be a question equally balanced 
which life ought to be sacrificed ; for it is quite 
clear that if we kill the assailant, we love him 
less than ourselves, which does seem to militate 
against a duty of charity. But the truth is, 
that he who, from motives of obedience to the 
will of God, spares the aggressor’s life even to 
the endangering of his own, does exercise love 
both to the aggressor and to himself, perfectly ; 
to the aggressor, because by sparing his life we 


for any other reason than that which attaches give him the opportunity of repentance and 
to moral duties also; namely, the will of God. | amendment; to himself, because every act of 
He who violates the moral law is as truly un- | obedience to God is perfect benevolence towards 


faithful in his allegiance to God, as he who de- | ourselves 


nies Christ before men. So that we come at last 


to one single and simple question, whether tak- 





; it is consulting and promoting our 





* Paley: Mor. and Pol. Phil, p. 3, b. 4, ¢. 1. 
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most valuable interests; it is propitiating the fa- 
vor of Him who is emphatically “a rich re-| 
warder.”—So that the question remains as be-| 
fore, not whether we should love our enemy bet- | 
ter than ourselves, but whether Christian princi- 
ples are acted upon in destroying him; and if 
they are not, whether we should prefer Chris- | 
tianity to ourselves ; whether we should be will-! 
ing to lose our life for Christ’s sake and the gos- | 
pel’s. 


(To be continued.) 


EXCITABILITY, ITS ERRORS AND ITS PERILS. 
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ment. The madness of the hour stimulates and 
prompts and the fatal blow is given, while Reason 
is temporarily driven fromher throne. The vic- 


| tims of excitement may be counted by thousands. 


They are found in all conditions of life and so- 
ciety. In the household and the domestic circle, 
in the outdoor world, among merchants, specta- 
tors, politicians, and often in the field of battle. 
How frequently does it happen that the occur- 
rence of one moment of passion constitutes a 
source of anxiety and regret, nay of remorse, du- 
ring every after hour of existence! How many 
of the sanguinary duels by which this country 


has been disgraced, have been produced by hot 
and harsh words spoken quickly—words which 
stung, rankled, roused all the evil passions of the 
human heart, and led to most deplorable conse- 
quences. It is indeed doubtful whether a sur- 
vivor in such a contest ever lived for any consid- 
erable time after the occurrence of the fatal event 
without turning back with sorrow and with agony 
to the scene of excitement and of bloodshed. 
But there are many individuals who absolutely 


Scarcely a day goes by that we are not called 
upon to notice some sad occcurence, the result of 
a quick temper, a peevish nature, or an excited 
mind. We verily believe that two thirds of the 
crimes and casnualities that occur, or at least a! 
quite a large portion, might fairly be attributed | 
to one of these causes. The amount of human| 
misery produced in the world by petulance, pas- | 
sion, excitement and abuse, isincalculable. The | 
subject is trite, and column upon column has/| commit moral suicide, by giving way to unneces- 
been written, with the object of exercising a salu-| sary excitement. They wear themselves out.— 
tary influence, and inducing the hot-headed and |The mental fever and fretfulness are too much 
impulsive to attempt some government of their | for the physical nature. A few years since, a 
passions. Nevertheless, the outbreaks are so| young man of high character and distinguished 
frequent, the deplorable effects are so numerous | family, visited one of the theatres in New-York, 





that it becomes necessary to allude to the matter | and while there, for some real or fancied cause, 
again and again, in the hope that an effect may | grossly insulted another, and in the presence of 


at least be produced, and that the virtue of self-| ladies. The assailed party was remarkably 
restraint may be iuculeated as well as practised.| amiable and pacific, but he felt that he had 
There are some individuals who are ever excited. | been outraged, and under circumstances which, 
They are in “hot water’ all the time. They | according to the advice of his friends, rendered 
rush from point to point, are never at ease, and | it necessary for him to demand satisfaction —A 
cager, hot-blooded and impatient, they commit | challenge was given and accepted,—a_ hostile 
all sorts of excesses. The consequence is, that| meeting took place, and the aggressor fell—But 
they are constantly involving themselves in dif-| the other never recovered from the effects. The 
ficulty, as well as annoying and irritating their| ghost of his antagonist haunted his imagination, 
friends. Their zeal outruns their discretion, and | and in a few months he died of a broken heart. 
their prejudices over-rule their judgment. | It afterwards turned out that the insult was giv- 
There are few persons who cannot single out|en in a moment of excitement, and the offender 
from among their circle of aquaintance one or| himself deeply regretted the offence, but lacked 
more of these excitable characters. One effect | the moral courage to make the proper explana- 
Is, to induce them to become converts to every | tion in season. Nay, only a few months since, a 
new ism of the day. They are ready to imbibe} young woman in this city who was goaded into a 
every novelity of doctrine, however absurd and | paroxysm of rage, by abusive language directed 
preposterous. Nay, for the season they become | against her by a young man engaged in the 
monomaniacs, and not satisfied with believing/ same household, siezed a knife and stabbed him 
themselves, they are discontented, because all the | to the heart. She was tried and convicted of 
world will not concur with them in opinion.| manslaughter, and was consigned to the Peniten- 
They have a few facts at their fingers ends, which | tiary. While there she was deeply penitent, and 
they quote on all occasions, and these they -| admitted that but an hour before the fatal event, 
sume, should convince everybody. A skeptic is! she was on the kindest and best terms with the 
at first regarded with surprise and next with in-| unfortunate victim ! But scarcely a day goes by 
dignation.—His intellectual capacity is assailed, | that does not furnish some illustration. The ex- 
and warming with his subject, the excitable man | citoble are to be found everywhere in high places 


is apt to become personally abusive, and thus to 
merit, if not receive, a prompt and appropriate 
rebuke. Half the murders that are perpetrated 
in the land are the fruits of momentary excite- 


and in low, in every phase and condition of so- 
ciety. To live in a constant atmosphere of ex- 
citement is to live a false life. Everything is 
seen through a discolored fancy and a distemper- 
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ed mind.—The proprieties of society are forgot- And bear the long, cold, wintry night, 
ten, and many of the most valuable blessings of — bear her own degraded doom 

: : ; ; . nd wait ill Heaven’s reviving light, 
existence are misappreciated. We can imagine Eternal spring ! shall burst the gloom. 
nothing more disagreeable, nothing more ex- , 
hausting, nothing so well calculated to impair the " 
faculties as well of the body as the mind, as an 
eager, restless, impatient and excited spirit, a Seem te Lote Bonn, 
disposition that is always straining and grasping A RAMBLE TO ROTTERDAM. 
at something, and is thus forever discontented and If the Englishman abroad- wishes to see a town 
unhappy . The true philosophy is that of mode- intensely Dutch, we recommend him to visit Rot- 
ration and self-restraint. No one human being terdam, in preference even to Amsterdam. Go 
can expect to accomplish everything ; no one has | to Rotterdam, and you may study every phase of 
a right to anticipate more than a fair share of the | Dutch character, and see every national peculi- 
good things of this life. The individual, more-| arity, and specimens of every species of national 
over, who is in the enjoyment of health, whocan | work. A transit of less than twenty hours from 


employ his time profitably, who is blessed with | Blackwall will bring you within sight of the 
appreciating friends and an affectionate family, | 


¢ u | coast of Holland ; but the chances are nincty-nine 
who, in short, has many reasons to be satisfied | to one that you mistake it for a low thick bank 
with his earthly position, is little better than a! of dirty yellow fog. Another half hour, and the 
madman, or worse, to seek scenes and sources of | steamer enters the shallow river Maas, twenty 
excitement, and thus to involve himself in the | miles from the mouth of which lies Rotterdam. 


anxieties and perplexities, which the wise and | Now it is that you mentally repeat the graphic 
the considerate naturally avoid. —Zx. paper. 


and most truthful lines in ‘ Goldy’s noble didac- 
tic poem, “ The Traveller :’”’— 


THE LILY. *¢ To men of other minds my fancy flies, 

How withered, perish’d seems the form Embosom’d in the deep where Holland lies. 
Of yon obscure, unsightly root! Methinks her patient sons before me stand, 
Yet from the blight of wintry storm Where the broad ocean leans against the land. 

It hides secure the precious fruit. And sedulous to stop the coming tide, 
Lift the tall rampart’s artificial pride. 
“= careless eye can find no grace, Onward melita and hentts dow, 
o beauty in the scaly folds, The fi : 4 bulwark bs 
Nor see within the dark embrace a eee ere see eet 
What latent lovelinces tt helds Spreads its long arms amidst the watery roar, 
. Scoops out an empire and usurps the shore, 
Yet in that bulb, those sapless scales, While the pent ocean rising o’er the pile, 
The lily wraps her silver vest, Sees an amphibious world beneath him smile ;* 
Till vernal suns and vernal gales The slow canal, the yellow blossom’d vale, 
Shall kiss once more her fragrant breast. The willow-tufted bank, the gliding sail, 
. . The crowded mart, the cultivated plain, 
ee ee heap A new creation rescued from his reign. 
There a cask cae ceded ‘an Thus, while around the wave-subjected soil, 
i. sence ist $0 enlt Gavanet Ps Impels the native to repeated toil, 
- Industrious habits in each bosom reign, 
Oh! many a stormy night shall close And industry begets a love of gain. 
In gloom upon the barren earth, Hencé all the good from opulence that springs 
While still, in undisturb’d repose, With all those ills superfluous treasure brings, 
Uninjured lies the future birth! Are here display’d.”? 


And ignorance, with skeptic eye, As youu approach close to Rotterdam, you see 


Hope’s patient smile shall wondering view; | fleets of small craft, and abundant signs of the 
Or mock her fond credulity, 


existence of a numerous and busy population; 

ne ~ one ~ a acti but where is the city itself? You behold ranges 
— ee or a nt _ aia of houses and warehouses, but there is nothing 
The promised verdant shoot appear, , to indicate that the city lies beyond, except the 
And nature bid her blossoms bloom. tal] quaint steeples of the churches, surmounted 


And then, O virgin queen of spring, by gilded balls, and vanes, and weathercocks, 
Shalt, from thy dark and lonely bed, and all sorts of fantastic things, brightly flashing 
Bursting thy green sheath’s silken string, in the sunbeams. Dutch cities are alike in this 
Unvail thy charms, and perfume shed ; respect. You are sceptical of their actual ex- 
Unfold thy robes of purest white, istence till you traverse their streets. They are 


Unsullied from their darksome grave— built on a dead level, and consequently present 
And thy soft petals, silvery light, 
i > 

In the mild breeze unfetter’d wave. *This is not a poetic exaggeration. The sea is ac- 
So faith shall seek the lowly dust tually higher than the land on many parts of the coast, 

Where humbie sorrow loves to lie, and nothing but the di%es prevent it from inundating 
And bid her thus her hopes intrust, the country—an accident which sometimes happens in 

And watch with patient, cheerful eye ; stormy weather. 
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no points of view. Neither from afar nor near, 
neither from without nor within their limits, can 
you ever see more of them than the street you 
happen to be in. The only way to obtain a 
view is to mount to the belfry of a church, and 


most of the houses are gardens of tulips, and all 
sorts of bright, gaudy flowers, with summer- 
hou-es and Chinese pavillions for smoking. The 
Dutch merchant thus manages to combine busi- 
ness and pleasure in one focus. Here is his 


then you may count every chimney in the place. | house—there is his delight, the garden—and a 
Consequently, the fine and picturesque effect | few paces beyond lies his richly-freighted ship, 
produced by the streets of a town being built | just returned from his own plantations in Java. 
on eminences and slopes, and rising, undulating | The stolidity of the Duteh character has, we 
ground is entirely wanting. Whatever beauty a| think, been vastly exaggerated, and satirized 
Dutch town may possess, it owes nothing to | with more wit than truth. It is very true that 
nature. We have often wondered what the| the Dutchman’s disposition is solid, cautious, 
sensations of a phlegmatic Hollander would be | somewhat phlegmatic, (and occasionally incredi- 
if we whisked him out of Rotterdam and dropped | bly so), but he is not the automaton generally 
him on the summit of Calton Hill, and bade him | represented. He has his pleasures, and he en- 
gaze around him at romantic Edinburgh! We | joys them too, quite as much as ourselves. He 
fancy he would be so astonished that he would | is an ardent reader, and is frequently familiar 
suffer his never-failing pipe to go out ere he re- with the imaginative writings of all the best 
covered his breath, and twitched up his broeks ! | authors of England, France and Germany, many 


Landing at the Boompjes, a noble quay, we 
are at once favorably impressed by the civility 
of the Custom-house officers, who examined our 
luggage with a promptitude that we much wish 
that the Londen Custom-house would condescend | 
to inziuate, instead of keeying travellers dancing 
attendance for hours, as once happened to our 
unfortunate self. And go where you will in 
Holland, you will meet with similar civility, Lut 
no servility from Jan, the waiter (all waiters 
are called Jun), up to Mynheer Unpronounce- 
able, the great burgher, who owns a dozen streets 
and a score of ships. Better still, you find 
plenty of people to speak to you in English, and 
they will get you a biefstuck, (as they know that 
Englishmen live entirely upon biefstucks,) but, 
alas! for the toughness and insipidity thereof ! 
Moreover, they admire England and Englishmen 
above all other nations and people on earth, ex- | 
cept, of course, their own darling tract of sand 
and their own countrymen. The nationality of 
Hollanders is most intense. The love of country 
with them is no mere intangible idea, but some- | 
thing which isa part of themselves, a feeling | 
they inhale with every breath they draw. Their | 
patriotism has often been splendidly manifested, 
especially during the wars with Napoleon. 

Almost every street in Rotterdam has a broad 
and sluggish eanal running through it; and the | 
vessels poke their bowsprits up to the very win- | 
dows of the fantastically painted gabled houses. 
Dutch cleanliness has been a proverb any time | 
these three hundred years; and it needs only a 
glance at their vessels to be satisfied that it is 
well founded. There is hardly a Dutch craft 
afloat in these canals but what looks as if it had 
just come out of a glass case. The bulwarks 
and blocks are scraped and varnished till you 
can see your face as in a mirror, and there is 
less dust on the decks than in many a drawing- 
room. Rows of lime trees are planted along the 
edges of the canals—their stems serving as 
mooring posts for the shipping—and in front of | 





| by dogs. 


| of which are as well known and appreciated in 


Holland as in their respective countries. He is 
well educated, and his drawing-room displays as 
much taste as that of the refined Englishman. 
He is a liberal, aye, and a really munificent pa- * 
tron of the fine arts. With respect to his dress» 
it is all nonsense to imagine that the »pper 
classes in Holland wear enormous breeches, and 
ooais With buttons like saucers, as-we see them 
represented. in pictures and on the stage. The 
fact is, they dress just like other gentlemen and 
ladies in any civilized country ; and they bear 
themselves the same in society. If you met a 


young Holland gentleman, and did not previously 


know him for such, you would never set him 
down for a Dutchman, for he is often exceedingly 
lively and animated. We remember once hay- 
ing a long chat in French with a most intelligent 
and vivacious young man, and fully supposed we 
were conversing with a ‘live Frenchman,” until 
he set us right with the information that he was 
a native of Amsterdam, and had lived there all 
his life. 

There are very few wheeled vehicles to be met 
with in the streets of Rotterdam, but sledges are 
more frequent, and occasionally carriages drawn 
The roads are frequently paved with 
brick, to facilitate locomotion. There is no 
deafening din and rattle on the pavement, and 
you feel very thankful for its absence. ,The 
great variety of architecture, sometimes ‘ludi- 
crously fantastic, and the originality of the or- 
naments and curious blending of colors on the 
exterior of the houses, impart a picturesque as- 
pect to the streets.. Little mirrors obliquely 
project at every window, that the inmates may 
see at a glance whatever is passing. The great 
nuisance in promenading the streets, or in sitting 
in the rooms at your inn, or any place of public 
resort, is the fume of tobacco. Everybody 
seems to smoke from morning till night; and 
sometimes a little urchin of five or six years old 
consumes as many cigars per day. The burgher 
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never crosses his threshold without his pipe in 
hand. The great charm of exi:tence would 
vanish were tobacco to cease to grow. It is of 
course very cheap—sixpence, and even fourpénce 
per pound—and the great excuse for smokifig it 
is, that the humidity of the atmosphere abso- 
lutely necessitates its use for health’s sake. We 
think there is some truth in this, for the climate 
of Holland is exceedingly trying fur many 
months in the year. But the Hollander knows 
not the meaning of moderation in the gratifica- 
tion of more than one of his physical tastes; 
the practice of eating pickles as an example. He 
devours a perfectly amazing quantity of all sorts 
of pickled trash ‘daily, almost hourly. An 
Englishman stands aghast to see not merely 
portly mynheers, but young ladies, take hold of 
a jar of gherkins and cabbage, and munch away 
for half an hour at atime. This depraved and 
almost disgusting taste is acquired from infancy, 
and may be said to be hereditary. That it is 
highly pernicious cannot be doubted—much more 
so than tobacco. It is no marvel that chemists’ 
shops abound, and that all ranks are continually 
Swa'lowing drugs to counteract the evil effect of 
being ov ergorged with pickles and sourkraut. 

The lower veers in Rotterdam, and all Dutch 
cities, seem to live very bardly. !rovisions aire 
generally dear, and they exist almost solely on 
coffee, coarse bread, a little cheese, cabbage and 
fruits. The latter are amazingly plentiful and 
cheap. The very hedges in the country are 
planted full of fruit trees. One great drawback 
to the pleasure of living in Holland, that must 
be felt to be appreciated in its magnitude, is the 
scarcity of water, or rather, the absolute non- 
existence, of water for drinking. 
dangerous to drink the water of the country. 
That used at the hotels, and in private families, 
is brought in stone bottles from Germany. 


There are railroads from Rotterdam to the | 


Hague, Utrecht, Amsterdam, &c., but if the 
tourist wishes to see the country and enjoy him- 
self, let him by all means prefer the trekshuits, 
or canal barges, which are very comfortable old- 
fashioned conveyances, and go at the rate of four 
or five miles per hour A striking object is 
commonly to be met with, in the shape of an 
immense raft of timber from the upper Rhine, 
the produce of forests growing in the valleys of 
the Murg and the Neckar. Cabins are built on 
the raft for the accommodation of the naviga- 
tors, who frequently number one hundred to one 
hundred and fifty. The cost of travelling by the 
trekshuit is one penny English, per mile. 
Whether you travel by water or by land, 
every mile you go from Rotterdam takes you 
through a most fruitful country; and what as- 
tonishes an Englishman very much is, to sec 
‘dense woods and charming old lanes—real old 
English lanes in every respect! Then there are 
endless orchards bending beneath the weight of 
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fruit, and countless picturesque windmills, and 
delightful meadows, and charming villas, and 
neat cottages, and cosy tempting farm-houses 
with storks nestling their young on the chimney 
tops, and homesteads, and cattle, and all the ac- 
cessories of a beautiful and interesting landscape. 
Never more tell us about the dulness of Dutch 
scenery! The dulness certainly .exists, not in 
the country, but with the spectator, who views 
everything through a prejudiced vision. 

A traveller should somehow manage to passa 
gala day in a Dutch village or small country 
town, to see the peasantry in their holiday attire 
—the girls in red caps—the women with hoops 
of silver, and even broad plates of gold, in some 
instances, on their heads, and heavy ear-rings, 
and other glittering ornaments—and the men 
and boys with gaudy purple vests, and crimson 
neckerchiefs, and jackets and trowsers with rows 
of bright metal buttons. The carillons, or 
chimes then sound sweetly from every belfry; 
and in no country in the world is the art of 
chime-playing brought tosuch perfection. It is 
indeed, a treat to hear the evening chimes of the 
churches both in ihe ~‘lages and towns. 


The folivwing letter, from one who occupies 
an eminent position as a Christian philanthro- 
pist, has, recently been republished. 

We think the sentiments it contains respect- 


_ing the empty titles which are often conferred 


by seminaries of learning, are well worthy of 
consideration, the more so as coming from one 
whose extensive intercourse with the world fur- 


nished ample opportunities to form a correct 
judgment. 


New-HAveEn, Sept. 9, 1830. 

GENTLEMEN : Having been prevented from at- 
tending the exercises of the Commencement, either 
in the forenoon or afternoon, I was not aware 
until this morning that the degree of LL. D. had 
been conferred upon me yesterday by the Senatus 
Academicus of Yale. hether it has ever been 
customary to hint such an intention to the per- 
son for whom the honor is designed, I know not, 
but in the present instance I had not the slight- 
est suspicion of such an event, or I should have 
saved myself the pain of writing this letter by a 
frank declaration of my own sentiments. I ex- 
ceedingly regret the circumstance, as I have 
long since made up my mind never to accept 
such a distinction from any quarter whatever. I 
kuow you will do me the justice to believe that 
there is no institution so much respected and 
beloved by me as Yale, and that from no other 
could such an honor be as acceptable as at her 
hands. But | must not receive it even from her. 
And the reasons which influence me make this 
more imperiously a duty now, because the offer 
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comes from the Academic Senate of my own| ora marble statue, produces no flutter among the 
venerable Alma Mater. My first reason is per-|lookers-on. They are familiar with such things, 

sonal; and those at least who know me thorough- | and a sort of unexpressed contempt illustrates the 

ly will credit the sincerity of my declaration | old proverb.”” Within the last few weeks another 
that I am unworthy of the honor, and I have re- | publie’bati-house has been discovered at Pompeii. 

solved, conscientiously I know, rightfully I be- | Nothing beyond the /riyidarium is at present 

lieve, never to receive any mark of distinction, | cleared, but there is every reason to suppose 

whether so estimated by others, or by myself, | that the building in question is more extensive 

when [ feel that I do not deserve it. I trust I | than that containing the circular bath discovered 

may be permitted to assign this reason without | in 1824, with its six entrances, vestibule, atrium, 

the charge of ostentation, as | hope I may give | &e. Signor Abbate, who painted the Roman in- 

the next without imputation of disrespect. I terior of the Crystal Palace, is employed in mak- 

disapprove the whole scheme of conferring such | ing drawings of the portions of this building 

degrees as D. D., LL. D., for | must condemn | already laid open. 

titles in religion and literature as much as titles | In connection with Pompeii, a glass has been 

of nobility. I regard all of them as landmarks | discovered about the size of a crown piece, with 
of the states of society, and relics of institutions | a convexity, which leads one t> suppose it to be 

in the world, unworthy of our imitation, and in-;a magnifying lens. Now, it has been said 
consistent with the dignity and simplicity and | that the ancients were not aware of this power, 

purity of our own. I regard them, so far as we and the invention is given to Galileo by some; 

have adopted them, as alien to the best interests | to a Dutchman in 1621, by others, while the 
of religion and literature, and so far as they exert compound microscope is attributed to one Fonta- 
any influence unfriendly to them. I must not | na, in the seventeenth century. But without a 
therefore sanctan., by the scceptance of the in- | magnifying glass, how did the Greeks and Ro- 
tended honor, a practice waich I disapprove. mans work those fine gems which the humaweye 

Iam sure I necd not say, gentlemen, that | is unable to read without the assistance of a glass? 
nothing but a sense of duty could ‘have “reli an There is one in the Naples Royal Collection, for 
to bear the pain of this communication. But as | example, fie legend of which it is impossible 
I must endure the greater pain of self-reproach, | make out unless by wjy)x;ing 2 maguifyng power. 
if I were to acquiesce in the distinction intended | The remarkable fact is, thet the glass in ques- 
for me, I feel that whatever may be your wishes ' tion was found with a stone ready cut and polish- 
and opinions, you will admit that I have only | ed for engraving thereon, which stone is now 
done what was right. Which an anxious desire | also to be seen in the Museum of Naples. It 
to express myself so as not to go a step beyond | would appear, therefore, that a worker of gems 
the line of strict duty and propriety, and with an | possessed and used this instrument. 
equal solicitude to give not the least offence, I | 
trust my sincere intentions will secure the last, | : oat 
though I may fail in the attainment of my first | ON THE PLEASURE OF ACQUIRING KNOWLEDGE. 
object. Accept the assurance of my gratitude} In every periodgof life, the acquisition of 
for the honor intended me and of my regret at | knowledge is oneof the most pleasing employ- 
the necessity which constrains me to decline it. | ments of the human mind. But in youth there 
Accept also for yourselves personally my best re- | are circumstances which make it productive of 
spects, and for the prosperity of the Institution | high enjoyment. It is then that every thing has 
under your guardianship my best wishes. the charm of novelty; that curiosity and faney 

Your obedient servant, are awake; and that the heart swells with the 
Tuomas S. GRIMKE. | anticipations of future eminence and utility. 
Even in those lower branches of instruction 
which we call mere accomplishments, there is 
something always pleasing to the young in their 
The extraordinary amount of antiquarian trea- | acquisition. They scem to become every well- 
sure constantly brought to light in the classical | educated person ; they adorn, if they do not dig- 
sites of the modern kingdom of the Two Sicilies | nify, humanity; and what is far more, while 
would keep the British archaclogical world in a| they give an employment to the hours of leisure 
state of excitement almost dangerous. The an-|and relaxation, they afford a means of contri- 
tiquary of the north is a much more excitable | buting to the purity and innocence of domestic 
animal than his brother of the “sunny south.” | life. 

“ Vere,’ writes a corresbondent of The Morn-| Butin the acquisition of knowledge of the higher 
ing Pos', “you will observe a group of t e cu- | kind—in the hours when the young gradually 
rious ‘assist’ at an excavation in Pompeii with as | begin the study of the laws of nature, and of the 
much stvic placidity as if the workmen were dig- | faculties of the human mind, or of the magnifi- 
ging for potatoes, instead of art-objects 2,000 | cent revelations of the gospel—there is a plea- 
years old. he finding of a bronze, a terra-cotta, |sure of a sublime nature. The cloud which, in 
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their infant years, seemed to cover nature from 
their view, begins gradually to resolve. The 
world in which they are placed opens with all its 
wonders upon their eye; their powers of at- 
tention and observation, seem to expand with 
the scene before them; and while they see for 
the first time, the immensity of the universe of 
God, and mark the majestic simplicity of those 
laws by which its operations are conducted, they 
feel as if they were awakened to a higher species 
of being, and admitted into nearer intercourse 
with the author of nature. 

It is this period accordingly, more than all 
others, that determines our hopes and fears of 
the future fate of the young. To feel no joy in 
such pursuits, to listen carelessly to the voice 
which brings such magnificent instruction, to sec 
the vail raised which conceals the counsels of 
Deity, and to show no emotion at the discovery 
are symptoms of a weak and torpid spirit—of a 
mind unworthy of the advantages it possesses, 
and fitted only for the humility of sensual and 
ignoble pleasures. Of those, on the contrary, 
who distinguish themselves by the love of 
knowledge, who follow with ardor the career that 
is open to them, we are apt to form the most 
honorable presages. It is the character which is 
_ “nantoral to youth, and which, therabre, promises 

well of ttieit unatuxity We toresee for them, at 
least, a life of pure and virtuous enjoyment, and 
we are willing to anticipate no common share of 
future usefulness. 

In the second place, the pursuits of knowledge 
lead not only to happiness, but to honor. 
“Length of days is in her right hand, and in 
her left are riches and honor.” It is honorable 
to excel even in the most trifling species of 
knowledge, in those which can arouse only the 
paising hour. It is more homorable to excel in 
those different branches of sciémee which are con- 
nected with the liberal professions of life, and 
which tend so much to the dignity and well-being 
of humanity. It is the means of raising the 
most obscure to esteem and attention; it opens 
to the just ambition of youth some of the most 
distinguished and respected situations in society ; 
and it places them there with the consoling re- 
flection that it is to their own industry and labor, 
in the providence of God, that they are indebted 
for them. 

When we look back upon the great men who 
have gone before us in every path of glory, we 
feel our eye turn from the career of war and am- 
bition, and involuntarily rest upon those who 
have displayed the great truths of religion, who 
have investigated the laws of social welfare, or ex- 
tended the sphere of human knowledge These are 

“honors, we feel, which have been gained without 
a crime, and which can be enjoyed without re- 
morse. They are honors also, which can never 
die—which can shed lustre even upon the hum- 
blest head—and to which the young of every 
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succeeding age may look up as their brightest 
incentives to the pursuit of virtuous fame. 


A. ALISON. 


. PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 

Fiour anp Meau.—There is very little export 
demand for Flour. The quotations are about $8 50 a 
$8 75 per bbl. for fresh ground, and $9 a $975 for 
extra. Rye Flour is selling at $5 374 per bbl. 
Last sales of Pennsylvania Corn Meal at $3 50a 
3 374 per bbl. 

Grain.—Wheat is rather more freely offered at - 
$1 52 for new prime red, and $1 60 a $1 75 for 
new white. Rye continues scarce. Last Sales of 
Pennsylvania at$1 per bu. Corn is dull] at the de- 
cline. Sales at 79 cents, afloat, for yellow. Oats 
arecatce. Sales ofnew Delaware at 38 cts. 





NOTICE. 

The Committee having charge of Green Street Pre- 
parative Meeting Schools, inform Friends of the city, 
they expect to open on the Ist of Ninth month nexta 
Grammar School for Boys, in a commodious room now 
erected on the Meeting-House lot. The services 
of a well-qualified female teacher have been secured, 
and the committee feel no hesitatim in caiing the 
attention of parents to the salool, as being one likely 
to advance the guarded aiucation of their sons, as well 
as one wherein th usual branches of a gramwar 
scnool, siefuuing the elements of Algebra and Men- 
suration, will be taught. 

The Girls’ Grammar School, and the Primary School 
for Boys and Girls, located on the same lot, will also 
be opened on the Ist of Ninth month. The former 
teachers of these schools having resigned their situa- 
tions, others have beert appointed, whom the commit- 
tee believe merit the confidence of Friends. 

On behalf of the Committee, 
Davin E uis, 


Jane JoHNsON. 
Philada., 6th mo. 23, 1854. 


YVEACHER WANTED,—As Principal of the Male 
department of Friends’ Central School, Cherry 
Street, Philadelphia. He must be a member of the 


| Society of Friends; be well qualified to teach the 


higher branches; and, if competent to decture on 
Scientific subjects, it will be the means of increasing 
his compensation. 

To such a one, with satisfactery references, a room 
capable of accommodating arge school, together 
with class and lecture rooms, &c., &c., is offered; 
with the use of a large collection of Astronomical and 
other Scientific apparatus, and a liberal guarantee as 
to the amount of his remuneration. 

Dituiwyn Parnisa, S. W. Corner 8th 

Apply to and Arch Sts. 

Joseru C. Turnpenny, S. E. Corner 
10th and Spruce Sts. 
J. M. Exris, Clerk Vis. Com. 
Philada. Seventh mo., 1854.—tf- 


R. A. & J. J. WILLIAMS & CO., 
LUMBER MERCHANTS, 


BROAD STREET, ABOVE GREEN. 
Reep A. W:tiiams, 
Joseru J. WiLuIaMs, 
FRANKLIN SHOEMAKER. 
8th mo. 12—6m. 


Philadelphia. 


hst. 





